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THE  PLAGIARY— No.  IX. 

:  at  mihi  cura, 

Npn  mediocris  inest,  fontei  ut  adire  remotos 
Atque  haurire  qiicam  vilse  praecepta  beatoc. 

//or.  Sal.  4. 


FOR  THE  MiNERviAD.  whose  pufsuits  may  not  in  the  end  be  iurn- 

TIIE  PLAGI  VRY _ No.  IX.  better  account  than  to  vrhile  an  hour  or 

a  day.  It  is  related  of  Theophrastus,  that  he 
:  at  mihi  cura,  thought  it  hard  to  die  at  ninety  and  to  leave 

Npn  mediocris  inest,  fonte*  ut  adire  remotos  jj^e  world  when  he  had  learned  how  to  live 
Alque  haurire  qiicam  vUje  praeccpta  beatcc.  R—and  of  Aristotle,  that  he;  cepSuVed'lhe 

Hor.  Sal.  4.  Gods  for  placing  him  below  some  aDlmal$  Tn 
No  hackneyed  theme  has  undergone  more  this  respect.  But  Seneca  disputed  the\^ point 
.speculation,and  none  more  deservedly  so,  than  with  the  latter,  and  the  joy  which  he  felt 
the  abuse  of  time.  Every  desultory  writer  when  he  heard  the  conunands  of  Nero  “  to 
has  furnished  himself  from  this  topic,  and  des-  destroy  himself,  -  and  his  implicit  obedience, 
canted  with  freedom  upon  the  waste  of  life  evince  a  contrary  opinion  in  this  phifosophi- 
which  the  multitude  expend.  Much  still  cal  heathen.  ,ln  all  human  transactions,  such 
may  be  said  upon  the  importance  and  value  is  the  importance  of  method  and  order,  that 
of  time,  and  much  may  be  advantageous!}'  nothing  seems  correctly  done  which  is  not 
read  a  second  time.  In  some  individuals  the  directed  by  one  or  the  other.  Much  is  to  be 
faculty  of  keeping  habitually  employed  seems  done  and  the  time  allotted  for  the  perform- 
consiitutional  ;  to  others  it  is  wholly  repug-  ance  of  our  duties,  multifarious  as  they  are,  is 
uant  ;  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  this  re-  amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  provided  it 
luctance  to  employment  should  so  impercep-  is  properly  husbanded,  and  much  expense  of 
iibly  steal  upon  the  habits  as  to  become  al-  lime  may  be  attributed  to  the  arrangement 
most  incorrigil)le.  Among  the  endowments  and  direction  of  our  pursuits.  The  true  end 
of  nature  which  has  been  found  in  individu-  to  which  our  aim  should  be  directed,  is  the 
als  of  extraordinary  capacities,  is  that  ability  business  of  life;  and  he  may  be  deemed  crimi- 
so  to  discipline  the  mind  as  to  arrange  its  af-  nal  w'ho  otherwise  misspends  his  leisui’e'  The 
fairs  in  such  a  manner  that  its  engagements  example  of  the  emperor  Titus  will  probably 
should  be  continual  ;  and  as  this  talent  is  con-  reach  the  latest  posterity.  Such  was  the  be- 
spicuoHS  in  many  individuals,  it  may  reasona-  nevolence  of  his  disposition  after  he  had  coy- 
bly  be  supposed  in  some  measure  to  be  sus-  rected  the  excesses  and  debaucheries  of  his 
ccptible  of  cultivation  by  every  one.  In  ear-  youth,  that  upon  recollecting  on  a  particular 
ly  life,  the  seeds  of  employment  for  old  age  day  he  had  done  no  essential  service  to  hhy 
are  sown,  and  their  nurture  and  growth  at  one,  he  reproached  himself  to  'his  friends, 
that  season  influence  their  future  productive-  That  he  had  lost  a  day.” — The  satisfaction 
ness.  The  faculties  ol  the  mind  expand  as  which  a  mind  thus  bent  upon  benevolence 
they  are  trained,  and  the;r  pliancy  can  never  must  enjoy  in  moments  of  reflection^  can'  be 
be  apparent  until  the  strength  of  them  is  ex-  heightened  by  no  human  exertion,*^^  and  the 
pcrienced.  No  state  of  mind  affords  more  solace  in  age  which  a  well  spent  youth  must 
happiness  than  that  when  it  is  fully  engaged  afford,  is  an  alleviation  of  the  infirm itfes^of 
in  laudable  pursuits  ;  and  when  its  energies  decripitude.  But  employment ’should  1)6*  so 
are  excited  to  exertion.  It  acquires  a  vigour  varied  and  relaxed  that  the  mind  should  ney- 
by  uninterrupted  employment  w’hich  cannot  er  sink  under  it  from  fatigue,  or  loathe  Its 
be  attained  by  inertion  and  indolence  ;  and  continuance  from  disgiist.  Many  and  various 
there  is  little  danger  that  the  assiduity  of  its  are  the  pursuits  in  nature  or  in  art  which  may 
labours  will  impair  its  strength,  if  applied  employ  whole  lives,  and  even  exhaust  that 
seasonably  and  temperately.  We  arc  always  period.  The  field  oLlhe  learned  sciences 
admonished  by  fatigue  whep  its  powers  are  which  are  so  beneficial  and  in  a  manner  es- 
wearied,  and  a  change  of  pursuit  freshens  its  sential  to  the  existence  of  society,*  is  inex¬ 
faculties.  The  common-place  complaint  of  haustihle,  and  a  proficiency  in  is  the 
the  shortness  of  existence  originates  among  w'ork  of  the  most  valuable  part  of  existence, 
fhe  indolent.  w}io«e  tim'^  burden^  them,  and  But  «:ontinu;d  nnil  successive  are  the  claims 
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which  wc  have  upon  each  other,  and  so  de¬ 
pendent  are  we,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
look  further  for  employment  than  the  vul¬ 
gar  and  common  pursuits  of  domestic  life,  and 
while  we  live  among  our  species  we  can 
never  be  at  a  loss  for  matter  of  employment 
or  improvement.  The  secret  which  engen¬ 
ders  idleness  seems  rather  a  want  of  disposi¬ 
tion  at  all  times  to  accommodate  ourselves  to 
worthy  pursuits,  and  to  sacridce  inclination 
to  duty.  The  inconsistencies  into  which  in¬ 
dividuals  are  often  betrayed  create  a  distaste 
for  pursuits  which  are  most  conducive  to  their 
real  interests,  and  it  cannot  be  wondered 
when  such  a  disinclination  prevails  that  pur¬ 
suits  of  an  opposite  character  should  be  em¬ 
braced.  To  those  who  complain  of  the  short¬ 
ness  of  life  may  be  applied  the  following  re¬ 
marks  of  a  distinguished  and  erudite  philos¬ 
opher — 

Let  us  leave  men  of  business  who  are 
often  candid  enough  to  own  that  they  throw 
away  their  time,  and  thereby  confess  that 
they  complain  of  the  Supreme  Being  for  no 
other  reason  than  this,  that  he  has  not  pro¬ 
portioned  his  own  to  their  extravagance  ; 
let  us  consider  the  scholar  and  philosopher  ; 
who  far  from  owning  that  he  tlirows  any 
time  away,  reproves  others  for  doing  it  !  that 
solemn  mortal  who  abstains  from  the  pleas¬ 
ures  and  declines  the  business  of  the  world,  , 
that  he  may  dedicate  his  whole  time  to  the  1 
search  of  truth,  and  the  improvement  of 
knowledge.  When  such  an  one  complains 
of  the  shortness  of  human  life  in  general,  or 
of  his  remaining  share  in  particular,  might 
not  a  man  more  reasonable  though  less  sol-j 
emn,  expostulate  thus  with  him  ? 

Your  complaint  is  indeed  consistent  with 
your  practice  ;  but  you  w’ould  not  possibly 
renew  your  complaint  if  you  reviewed  your[ 
practice.  Though  reading  makes  a  scholar,} 
yet  every  scholar  is  not  a  philosopher,  nori 
every  philosopher  a  wise  man.  It  cost  youj 
twenty  years  to  devour  all  the  volumes  on| 
one  side  of  your  library  ;  you  come  out  a| 
great  critic  in  Latin  anil  Greek,  in  the  Orien¬ 
tal  tongues,  in  history  imd  chronology  ;  but 
you  was  not  satisfied,  you  confessed  that  these 
were  the  ‘‘  literos  nihil  semntcs ;  and  you 
wanted  more  time  to  acquire  other  knowl¬ 
edge.  You  have  had  this  time  !  you  havej 
passed  twenty  years  more  on  the  other  side 
of  your  library  among  philosophers,  rabbies, 
commentators,  schoolmen,  and  whole  legions  j 

of  modem  doctors. - Y"ou  are  going  on  asi 

fast  as  the  infirmities  you  have  contracted! 
will  permit,  in  the  same  course  of  study  ;  butj 
you  begin  to  foresee  that  you  shall  want| 
Time,  and  you  make  grievous  complaints  ofj 


the  shortness  of  human  life.  Give  me  leave* 
to  ask  you,  how  many  thousand  years  God 
must  prolong  your  life  in  order  to  reconcile 
you  to  his  wisdom  and  goodness  ?  It  is  plain, 
at  least  highly  probable,  that  a  life  as  long  as 
that  of  the  most  aged  patriarchs  would  be 
too  short  to  answer  your  purposes  ;  since  the 
researches  and  disputes  in  which  you  are 
engaged,  have  been  already  for  a  much  long¬ 
er  time  the  object  of  learned  enquiries,  and 
remain  still  as  imperfect  and  undetermined 
as  they  were  at  first.  It  must  be  evident 
to  all,  nay  to  yourself  on  the  least  cool  re¬ 
flection  that  you  are  still,  notwithstanding  alt 
your  learning,  in  a  state  of  ignorance.  For 
knowledge  can  alone  produce  knowledge  ; 
and  without  an  examination  of  facts  and  axi¬ 
oms,  you  can  have  none  about  inferences.” 

‘‘In  this  manner  one  may  expo*'.ulate  ve¬ 
ry  reasonably  with  many  a  great  scholar,  ma¬ 
ny  a  profound  phibsopher,  many  a  dogma¬ 
tical  casuist.  And  it  serves  to  set  the  com¬ 
plaints  about  want  of  time  and  the  short¬ 
ness  of  human  life  in  a  very  ridiculous  but 
true  light.” 

FOR  THE  MINERVlAl). 

THE  LADIES’  FRIEND— Xo.  P. 

“  HAIL  QUEEN  OF  MAY  !” 

Reirard  for  the  qxialijications  of  ike  Mind  cit  II tar!, 

^^Spring,  Are  not  these  sports  too  rustic 
Ray  bright.  No  ;  pretty  and  pleasing. 

“Spring.  My  youngest  girl,  the  violet-breath 
ing  May, 

“Being  told  by  Flora  that  my  love  dwelt  here, 

“Is  come  to  do  you  service  ;  will  you  please 

“To  honor  her  arrival  ? 

^'‘Rayhright,  I  shall  attend. 

“5prmg.  On  then,  and  bid  the  rosy-CngcrM 
May 

“Rob  hills  and  dales,  and  sweets  to  strew  tlio 
way.” 

Lexingto)^  May  4t/i,  1822. 

It  is  a  pleasing  prospect  to  behold  Female  In¬ 
stitutions  rising  into  eminence  throughout  our 
happy  country.  On  the  first  instant,in  the  Ma¬ 
son  Academy,  Miss  Martha  W.  Milner  was 
crov/ned  Queen  of  May  ;  after  which,  the 
following  Address  was  delivered  by  Miss  Eli¬ 
za  A.  Beall — and  appropriate  pieces  of  poetry 
delivered — the  one  spoken  by  Miss  Susan  S. 
Rhea,  the  other. by  Miss  Mary  A.  Gresham. 

'  “The  first  of  May  has  been  set  apart  as  a 
season  for  innocent  mirth  and  harmless  hilar¬ 
ity,  in  which  the  young  participate  with  har¬ 
mony  and  love — and  the  aged  cannot  with 
indifference  or  disregard.  To  mingle  in¬ 
struction  w’ith  the  sports  of  youth  ;  to  invite 
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tliem  by  every  means  to  the  pursuit  of  what 
is  laudable  ;  to  \vaylay  their  caprices  by 
counsels  of  Wisdom,  and  leave  no  experiment 
untried,  by  which  they  might  be  prompted  to 
a  generous  emulation  ;  to  make  Virtue  and 
Goodness  the  principal  objects  of  their  aspi¬ 
rations,  have  been,  and  are  the  wishes  of  the 
Philanthropist. 

Accordingly  we  find  amusements  are  en¬ 
couraged  not  merely  for  pastime,  but  for  im¬ 
provement  also. — l^Takingvp  the  Crown.^ 

‘‘  1  now  proceed  to  dischare  the  pleasing 
duty  which  my  beloved  schoolmates  have  1 
appointed  me  to  perform,  which  is  no  less 
than  to  invest  you  with  the  insigni^  of  Qxuen 
o/ Afay,  and  Priestess  of  our  Holiday. — Were 
this  all  we  had  to  bestow,  poor  indeed  would 
be  the  bestowed.  Look  at  its  materials  ;  ihe  ' 
garden  and  the  valley  furnish  abundance  ; 
but  their  beauty  soon  passeth  away  ;  at  most 
it  would  be  but  a  toy  for  an  hour,  and  then 
forgotten. 

Were  tliis  ait  (1  repeat  it)  we  had  to  be¬ 
stow,  1  would  not  act  a  part  in  a  scene  so  un- 
imporlaiu  in  itself,  but  leave  such  trifles  to 
another.  Far  other  is  the  reward  that  awaits 
yon. — You  are  chosen  from  among  us  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  (^itccu  of  the  Season^  not  for  any 
adventitious  circumstance  whatever,  but  sole¬ 
ly  for  the  qualification  of  the  Mind  and  Heart. 
These  Flowers  are  but  the  short-lived  em¬ 
blems  of  the  V^irtues  which  adorn  you. — 
[Putting  on  the  Crow/i.] 

Hail  Queen  of  May  I — 

Flattering  indeed  must  be  this  distinction  : 
to  have  so  many  of  your  young  friends  bear¬ 
ing  public  testimony  to  the  propriety  of  your 
dcmcanor,and  amiableness  of  disposition,  must 
certainly  confirm  you  in  the  path  you  have 
walked,  and  move  you  forward  to  other  ac¬ 
quirements.  Let  not  the  praise  you  have 
woo  relax  your  efibrts  to  obtain  more — and 
above  all,  turn  away  from  the  suggestions  of 
vanity  ;  listen  not  to  its  whisperings,  nor  re¬ 
gard  the  applauses  of  the  silly  and  ignorant  ; 
but  seek  constantly  to  catch  the  ac^irationl 
of  the  wise  and  discerninsr-  < 

Let  the  emblems  with  which  you  are  be¬ 
decked,  teach  you  the  frailty  of  personal 
graces,  upon  which  our  sex  too  generally 
j)lace  an  inordinate  value,  to  the  neglect  ofj 
those  immortal  perfections  of  the  soul,  which 
far  exceed  things  perishable  in  their  nature. 
11  ut  remember,  1  charge  you  remember, 

“  How  soon  is  passed  the  sunny  hour 
That  ope’s  to  life  a  fall  fair  flower  ; 

The  beams  withdrawn  that  nart'd  its  bad, 

The  payeant  leaves,  the  -talk  that  stood, 


Must  blighted  fall  ;  their  brief  life  o'er  ; 

And  dying,  breathe  their  sweets  np  more. 

So  all  external  charms  are  vain  ; 

By  Nature’s  Law,  they’ll  surely  wane  ; 

Nought  can  survive  frail  beauty’s  bloom, 

But  virtue,  that  outshines  the  tomb.” 

“  Hail  Queen  of  Max  T*** 

(Geo.)  Chronicle, 

FOR  THE  MINERVIAD. 

THE  LADIES’  KALEIDOSCOPE.— No.  3. 

,  STORY  OF  CECILIA. - A  TALE. 

A  general  Warning  and  Example. 

The  passion  of  love  is  supposed  to  exert 
its  sway  most  despotically  over  the  softer  sex, 
the  gentler  half  of  our  species ;  but  though  1 
cannot  but  confess  that  women,taken  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate,  are  more  delicate  animals  than  men, 
and  less  capable  of  resolute  exertion  and  firm¬ 
ness,  yet  there  are  instances  among  them  of 
a  firm  endurance  of  evil,  an  energy  of  mind 
fully  equal  to  the  boasted  strength  of  the 
stern  Lords  of  the  Creation.  •  A  woman  in¬ 
deed  who  has  a  soul  at  all,  (for  it  is  well 
known  to  be  the  Turkish  creed  that  that 
beautiful  machine  is  not  endued  with  so  use¬ 
less  a  spring,  and  there  are  some  instances 
among  our  own  country  women  that  would 
almost  induce  one  to  believe  that  a  few  fair 
Turks  had  straggled  into  America)  a  woman, 

1  say,  who  has  a  soul,  is  much  more  animated, 
more  alive  than  man.  Her  impulses,  if  less 
permanent,  are  more  lively ;  and  though  their 
vigor  may  quickly  relax,  yet  the  ^first  spring 
is  so  powerful,  that  it  will  carry  them  further 
than  a  more  continued  impetus  will  lead  a 
man....But  I  am  going  to  set  before  my  readers 
the  character  of  a  female,  not  more  distin¬ 
guished  for  her  feeling  than  her  resolution  ; 
and  whose  case,^  as  it  may  be  common  to  all, 
may  contain  a  general  warning  and  a  general 
example. 

Cecilia  was,  from  her  infancy,  the  child 
of  misfortune.  ^  She  lost  her  mother  in  the 
first  month  of  her  life,  and  experienced  thro’  ' 
^  her  childhood  every  disadvantage  which  can 
attend  a  motherless  female.  *  It  is  needless 
to  detail  the  circumstances  which  threw  Ce¬ 
cilia,  without  fortune  and  without  friends, 
into  a  dependent  situation  in  an  elegant  fami¬ 
ly.  There,  however,  we  find  her,  from  a 
very  early  age,  bereft  of  all  the  splendid 
hopes  her  fathers  prospects  once  held  out  to 
her,  and  trusting  alone  to  Innocence  and 
Heaven.” 

Cecilia  was  bo  beauty ; — instead  of  the 
Grecian  elegance  of  form,  and  the  unrivalled 
delicacy  of  features  she  might  have  inherited 
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from  her  lovely  mother,  she  coulil  boast  onlyjj 
an  active,  though  fiot  a  slender  person,  a! 
complexion  that  glowed  with  the  pure  tints' 
of  health,  a  countenance  that  bespoke  good 
humour,  and  an  eye  that  beamed  intelligence. 
Her  skin  had  been  despoiled  of  its  polish  by 
that  foe  to  loveliness,  the  sihall-pox  ; — and 
the  narrowness  of  her  fortune  deprived  her 
of  the  adventitious  advantages  of  dress.  The 
lowliness  of  her  situation,'which  she  felt  most 
acutely,  ^perhaps  too  much  so,  since  circum¬ 
stances,  not  incurred  by  guilt,  ought  to  bring 
no  imputalion  with  them,)  repressed  all  the 
freedom  of  her  'manner,  and  all  the  graces 
of  her  youth.  With  these  exterior  disadvan¬ 
tages,  Cecilia  was  living  with  a  w'oman  of 
fashiop,  fortune,  and  beauty,,  who  satisfied 
w  ith  the  charitable  deed  of  affording  a  home 
to  a  felfovv -creature,  thought  she  treated  her 
with  sufficient  kindness  when  she  did  not  beat 
her,  .  ^ 

Cecilia,  however,  possessed  a  mind  far  su¬ 
perior  to  her. situation  :  it, had  been  elegant¬ 
ly,  and  even  studiously  cultivated.  She  was 
no  mean  proljciont  in  the  modern  accomplish¬ 
ments,  and  was  more  than  commonly  skilled 
in  the  Belles  Lettres.  .She  had  loved  moral 
philosophy,  as  the  most  improving  and  the 
most  iniercsting  study  ;  and  she  now’  sought 
in  ii^ doctrines  a  relief  from  the  discomforts 
slie  experienced.^  3he  could  not  believe  but 
that  unwearied  assiduity,  diligence,  and  good-l 
humour,  would,  procure  her  the  good-will,! 
and  (Tven  the  .affection  of  her  patroness;  but 
the  course  of  a  few  years  show  ed  her  that 
she  deceived. herself,  and  that  a  fine  lady  is 
a  nob-de script  in  etliics. 

,llad  Cecilia  been  one  of  those  humble  toad- 
eaters,  w’lib  can  bear  to  dangle  after  their 
ladies  in  public,  clad  in  their  forsaken  orna¬ 
ments,  at  once  the  envy  and  the  scorn  of  the 
w’hote  tribe  of  w^aiting  gentU  women — had  she 
been  an  adept  at  flattery,  and  echoed  with 
applause  the  unmeaning  w  itticisms  she  was 
condemned  to  hear,  she  w’ould  probably  have 
been  a  favourite :  but  such  was  not  her  cha¬ 
racter.  Conscious  of  some  internal  merit, 
Cecilia  sought  to  be  chosen,  not  suffered  ;  and 
finding,  unhappily,  that  she  could  not  obtain 
wliat  she*  sought, ,  she  gradually  withdrew 
more  and  more  from  observation,  and  thousrb 
obliged  to  frequent  all  conipany,  she  never 
metjWith  *even  the  commpn  attentions  due  to 
her  age  and  sex.  , 

Tims  retired  in  herself,  and  thrust  back 
by  circumstances,  it  was  not  possible  for  her 
to  obtain  any  attention  in  the  gay  and  dissi¬ 
pated  circle  in  which  she  was  condemned  to 
move,  nor  to  have  the  least  chance  of  being 
lifted  to  a  b'ot(er  situdlion  The  best  years 


of  her  life  were  wasted  in  hopeless  dc.spoad- 
ency,  and  she  could  look  forward  to  nothing 
but  passing  the  evening  of  her  days  in  the 
same  joyless  gloom,  wdieti  some  events  oc¬ 
curred,  w’^hich  promised  a  possibility  of  hap¬ 
piness. 

Alcanor,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  family, 
had  for  some  time  distinguished  Cecilia  with 
more  than  a  polite,  with  a  kind  attention. 

Alcanor  was  a  man  of  sense,  a  complete 
gentleman,  and  bore  an  unblemished  charac¬ 
ter  for  probity  and  honor.  Cecilia,  who, 
with  a  bosom  formed  to  feet  the  warmest  rap- 
jtures  of  love,  with  a  judgment  keen  to  per¬ 
ceive,  and  a  heart  alive  to  distinguish  ex¬ 
cellence,  had  hitherto  preserved  herself  from 
any  particular  attachment  only  by  perpetual 
rellections  on  the  hopelessness  of  her  situa¬ 
tion,  felt  a  fearless  gratitude  for  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  Alcanor.  It  exalted  her  in  her  own 
eyes  from  that  insignificance  into  which  she 
was  conscious  she  had  sunk  in  the  estimation 
of  those  around  her;  yet  considering  Alcanor 
as  a  being  many  degrees  above  her,  she  in¬ 
dulged  her  gratitude,  witliout  the  smallest 
I  idea  that  it  would  ever  ripen  into  a  warmer 
jsentiment.  Nor  could  it  ever  have  disturbed 
I  her  peace,  though  it  might  have  added  to 
i  her  happines.*?,  but  for  some  occurrences,  not 
j necessary  to  be  detailed,  which  threw  her 
joftenirtto  confidential  talk  with  Alcanor. 

Though  wholly  a  novice  in  the  affairs  of 
love,  Cecilia  ha<l  not  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-oiglil,  without  having  observed  the  . 
effects  of  the  pa.ssion.s ;  and  the  inquietude 
I  she  now  began  to  be  conscious  ol,  alarmed 
I  her  for  the  nature  of  her  sentiment  towards 
j  Alcanor.  His  increasing  kindness  increased 
j  her  inquietude  and  alarms.  She  strictly  cx- 
{amined  tier  licart,  and  learned  to  distrust,  not 
I  him,  but  herself.  She  had  hUherto  put  no 
restraint  on  the  natural  warmth  of  her  man¬ 
ner  when  conversing  with  him :  she  now  as¬ 
sumed  a  more  guarded  style.  Alcanor  saw 
the  difference  of  her  conduct,  and  strove  by 
the  most  delicate  attentions,  to  bring  her  back 
to  her  former  unreserve.  Cecilia  could  no 
longer  be  blind  to  the  meaning  of  Alcanor— 
What  had  she  to  fear  from  a  man  whose  bo¬ 
som  was  the  scat  of  honor?  What  a  happi¬ 
ness,  what  a  triumph  for  her  io  bo  selected 
by  so  superior  a  being  I  She  looked  timidly 
at  Alcjinor.  His  respectful  detercncc,  bis 
affectionate  attentions,  his  graceful  gaiety  re¬ 
assured  by  degrees  her  timidity,  her  reserve 
wore  off,  and,  without  a  word  on  either  side, 
they  were  on  the  footing  of  avowed  lovers. 
To  have  doubted  his  honour  would  have  been 
sacrilege.  She  became  a  new  being.  She 
looked  forward  with  some  apprehension  in- 
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tleeU  to  the  situation  to  which  her  marriagel|the  fall  confidence  of  his»  destined  victim^  and 
would  raise  her;  but  she  endeavoured  to  j then  amused  himself  with  watching  the  pro> 
render  herself  w'orthy  of  it.  She  hourly  im-  gress  of  a  passion  he  coolly  resolved  to  re¬ 
proved  in  grace,  gaity,  and  appearance,  and  duce  to  despair.  Cecilia,  indeed,  with  a  de- 
Alcanor  became  more  and  more  attached :  licacy  of  which  only  the  most  feeling  mind 
yet  so  delicate  w’cre  the  marks  of  his  attach-  could  be  capable,  sometimes  reproaches  her- 
ment,  as  to  be  by  all  unnoticed,  save  by  the  self  with  hating  too  readily  yielded  to  the 
conscious  Cecilia;  •  semblance  of  aftection ;  but  her  own  heart, 

She  was  anxiously  expecting  the  moment  and  that  of  the  treacherous  Alcanor,  mud 
when  his  avowal  should  dissipate  all  appre-  fully  exculpate  her  from  this  blame.  The 
hensions,  when  one  day  after  a  temporary  following  lines,  however,  which  !  obtained 
absence,  as  she  advanced  to  meet  him  with  by  an  accident  not  to  be  related,  prove  her 
her  accustomed  gladness,  she  was  struck  with  jealousy  of  her  own  conduct,'  and  the  acute- 
thc  strangeness  of  his  manner  !— rPolite  he  ness  of  her  feelings  . — 
was  indeed ;  but  what  was  mere  politeness  ,  ,  .  , 

from  Alcanor  to  Cecilia  ?  She  gazed  in  '  fantastic  cloud, 

his  face  ;  she  saw  in  it  no.answering  warmth  ;  *"  jlittcring  mponlight  dteis'd  it, 

she  retired  to  weep,  and,  in  solitude,  chid  Then,  of  the  beauteous  pag.ant  proud, 

lierseif  for  her  fancifulncss.  She  returned,  Too  fondly  to  my  boaom  pressed  it. 

to  prove  Alcanor  faultless  and  herself  mis-  l  fancied,  by  the  dubious  light,  ' 
taken.  She  found  him  to  all  others  cheerful,  |  my  phantom  sweetly  smiling;  '  '' 

animated,  gay  as  usual-to  her,  invincibly 

cold.  Day  alter  day  passed  on,  and  no  re-  ^  ^  ... 

turning  kindness  beamed  m  his  e3^e.  Hope  ®  *>  • 

was  extinct,  and  thus  ended  for  ever,  an  at-  What  dreams  of  joy  my  soul  revolv’d, 
tachment,  singular  in  its  progress,  and  bar-  What  pleasant  visions  hoscr’d  o’er  me ! 
barous  in  its  termination.  No  opportunity  ’Till,  by  th’  incautious  warmth  dissolv’d, 

now  offered  of  speaking  alone  to  Alcanor,  My  treasure  faded  from  before  me! 

and  if  there  had,  of  what  service  ,  would  it 
have  been  to  the  unfortunate  Cecilia  ?  Of 
what  was  she  to  complain?  Nothing,  how¬ 
ever,  was  ever  further  from  her  wishes  than 
to  complain,  except  to  reproach  Alcanor ! — 

To  conceal  her  griefs,  to  conquer  her  feel¬ 
ings,  to  command  her  countenance,  these 
were  the  tasks  she  imposed  upon  herself — 
these  were  the  efforts  that  exhausted  her 
strength,  that  embittered  her  solitary  hours, 
that  bathed  her  pillow  with  tears! 


have  been  to  the  unfortunate  Cecilia  ?  Of  Condemned  henceforward  still  to giieve,’ 
what  was  she  to  complain?  Nothing,  how-  My  senses  rove  in  wild  confusion, 
ever,  was  ever  further  from  her  wishes  than  Nor  can  1  scarcely  yet  beiibvc 
to  complain,  except  to  reproach  Alcanor  I —  My  bliss  was  all  a  vain  illusion. 

To  conceal  her  griefs,  to  conquer  her  feel-  ,  .  .... 

ings,  to  comm.'ind  her  countenance,  these  From  treacherou,  hope  will  I  no  more 

were  the  tasks  she  imposed  upon  herself—  I>«e.tfal  form,  of  pleaiure  borrow, 
these  were  the  efforts  that  exhausted  her  Hut  silently  my  loss  deplore, 

strength,  that  embittered  her  solitary  hours,  ^  secret  sorrow. 

IhiU  bathed  her  pillotv  nith  tears  I  >  Such  is  the  tale  I  wish  to  impress  op  the 

These  salutary  efforts,  however,  succeed-  ^inds  of  my  fair  countrywomen;  since  to  all 
cd,  and  Cecilia  is  a  noble  example,  that  Jq|.  qj-  CecHia  jg  possible,  it  would  be 
philosophy  and  exertion  can  surmount  the  their  minds  with  similar 

greatest  trials,  and  afford  comtort  under  the  fortitude.  The  above  lines,  written  at  a  VT- 
heaviest  mislortunes.  Sh^e  has  devoted  her  j,y  ^arh^,  period  of  her  distress,  very  ill 
time,  with  exemplary  fortitude,  to  those  convey  her  present  philosophical  calmness. 

pursuits  which  formerly  interested  her ;  and  _ 

she  finds  from  her  laudable  exertions  the  tru- 

•cst  and  most  permanent  comfort.  One  only  jor  the  minerviad. 

rellection  remains  to  embitter  her  hours  of  AfOORIAjVJ,  J\o.  5. 

retirement,  and  that  is,  her  earnest  and  not  “  Come  Id  y*  tanse  the  Helds  tozeiher  and  pluck 


rellection  remains  to  embitter  her  hours  of  MOORIAJVA^  Ao.  5. 

retirement,  and  that  is,  her  earnest  and  not  Come  Id  us  range  the  Helds  together  and  pluck 
unjustifiable  curiosity,  to  learn  the  reason  of  eac/t  oneauild  briar  rose^  a  lily  or  a  uprig^  and 
Alcanor  s  change  .  but  this  explan<ition  she  heist  a  nosegay  for  our  gentle  guests. 
must  assuredly  rest  without  obtaining,  since  n  • 

she  can  never  ask,  and  he  seems  not  at  •  all  Beauty  and  Deformity. 

flisposed  to  volunteer  it.  It  is  observable,  that  women  who  have  no  pr^* 

That  no  future  clouds  may  arise  to  dis.  tensions  to  beauty,  are  e'ther  nncoramonly  accoin- 
lurb  a  serenity  so  laudably  regained,  must  be  plished  and  agreeable,  ot  peevish  and  censorious, 
the  wish  of  every  one  who  reads  this  recital ;  Those  who  have  naturally  good  sense  and  energy 
but  what  words  can  do  justice  to  the  udsus>  iof  character,  perceiving  that  their  only  chance  of 
pected  perfidy  of  Alcanor,  who  first  obtained  jpleasing  is  by  the  cheerfulhess  of  their  temper  ahtl 
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their  talenfi,  are  it  pains  to  exert  the  one  and  cul¬ 
tivate  the  other  ;  and  -they  become  alrvays  more 
estimable,  and  often  more  esteemed,  than  the  most 
beautiful  women,  who  rely  on  their  beauty  alone. 
But  these  women,  who  while  they  are  devoid  of 
beauty,  are  also  deficient  in  temper,  and  incapable 
of  any  exertion  to  please,  are  sure  of  being;  unhap¬ 
py  in  themselves,  and  peculiarly  disagreeable  to 
others.  Beauty  and  Deformity  thus  operate  on  the 
characters  of  women,  as  riches, and  p^erty  affect 
those  of  mankind  ;  beauty  and  riches  being;  apt  to 
lull  the  mind  into  indolence — deformity  and  poverty 
to'instig;ate  it  to  exertion. 

Insensibilitij. 

The  most  selfish  villsg;er  has  no  conception  of 
that  degree  of  selfishness  and  insensibility  to  the 
feelings  of  others  which  exists  among  the  sons  of  j 
luxury  and  sloth  in  overgrown  capitals,  where  the 
heart  it  rendered  callous  by  the  daily  exhibition  of 
profusion  contrasted  with  want,  misery  and  mirth, 
and  where  people  are  so  often  the  witnesses  or  ac¬ 
complices  of  the  ruin  of  friends  and  acquaintance. 

Happy  Sarcasm. 

A  vretchf  who  had  a  diabolical  rancour  against 
JVf.  Despremcjiil,  was,  in  the  beginning  of  the  re¬ 
volution,  accusing  bim  of  being  an  apostate  from  (he 
cause  of  the  people  ;  and  concluded  his  violent  ha¬ 
rangue  by  a  proposal,  that  as  his  person  was  not 
immediately  in  their  power,  they  should  turn  his 
wife  and  children  into  the  street,  and  burn  his 
house.  A  person  of  presence  of  mind  and  humani¬ 
ty,  who  heard  the  shucking  proposal,  exclaimed — 

That  it  would  be  no  punishmetrlto  the  real  crim¬ 
inal,  because  the  house  and  furniture  hehnged  to 
the  landlord^  his  wife  to  the  public^  and  as  for  the 
children.,  they  belonged  to  some  of  the  best  patriots 
of  the  a.isembly.^' 

This  satirical  rebuke,  (hough  believed  neither  by 
the  speaker  nor  bis  audience,  put  them  in  a  humour 
inconsistent  with  tiie  horrid  proposal,  and  saved 
the  family  of  Jlf.  Despremenil  from  destruction. 

Garrick  and  Lc  Kain. 

Henry  Louis  Le  Kain  had  received  from  nature 
an  ungainly  visage,  a  harsh  and  hollow  voice,  and 
a  clumsy  figure ;  and  he  seemed  to  have  raised  the 
greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  bis  success.  But 
art,  by  developing  the  sentiments  of  his  heart,  ani-( 
mating  his  person,  dictating  the  most  striking  at-i 
titudes,  strengthening  his  voice,  and  giving  to  all| 
his  motions  the  grand  characteristics  of  passion,  so 
far  subdued  the  tyranny  of  nature,  as  to  extort  from 
the  beauties  who  frequented  the  (heatre,  in  spite  of 
themselves,  the  flattering  exclamation  How  hand- \ 
"some  he  is  Le  Kain  paid  attention  to  ever  ! 


part  of  bis  profession.  No  actor  was  ever  a  moK 
perfect  master  of  the  stage.  He  was  versed  in  his¬ 
tory,  literature,  and  everry  minutiae  of  the  Thespian 
art.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  poetry,  and  be 
recited  such  compositions 

**  tn  the  nme  spirit  whidh  the  author  wrote.** 

In  private  life,  Le  Kain  displayed  great  simplicity 
of  manners  ;  a  solid  understanding,  wit,  and  some¬ 
times  gaiety,  although  generally  of  a  serious  cast  of 
mind.  This  great  actor  was  prematurely  brought 
to  his  grave,  by  an  act  of  intemperance,  which 
brought  on  an  inffammatory  fever,  and  closed  bis 
bcilliant  career  in  the  short  space  of  four  days. 

Le  KaiiCs  Epitaph. 

II  n'est  done  plus  de  colhume  aujvurdhui—‘ 

.  Ci-git  Le  Kain — Melpomene  avtc 
Davu)  Gaxrick 

Was  in  figure  low,  but  pleasing,  manly,  genteel, 
and  elegant.  His  limbs  were  pliant,  his  features 
expressive,  his  dark  eagle  eye  flashing  and  keen — 
his  voice  harmonious,  and  could  vibrate  through  all 
the  modulations  of  sound.  Music,  dancing,  paint¬ 
ing,  fencing,  sculpture,  gave  him  each  its  respec¬ 
tive  grace.  Ho  bad  everj'  requisite  to  nt  him  fat 
every  character.  Every  degree  of  age,  every  stage, 
scene,  and  period  of  life,  from  the  youthful  lover 
to  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon — were  all  alike 
to  him.  In  heroes,  he  moved  with  dignity,  spok-e 
with  dignity,  acted  with  dignity.  His  Prince  nev¬ 
er  militated  with  bis  Peasant^  nor  his  Peasant 
with  his  Genrtleman.  He  had  in  his  possession 
every  key  to  (he  soul,  lie  held  the  heart  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  in  his  hand,  and  controulcd  its  pul¬ 
sations.  The  passions  stood  obedient  to  his  com¬ 
mand,  and  slept  passive  at  his  will.  He  waked 
them,  swelled  them,  sootlied  them: — he  melted 
them  into  softness,  or  lashed  them  into  rage. — Was 
he  angry  ?  so  were  you  distressed  ?  so  were  you — 
terrified  i  so  were  you.  He  was  an  enchanter.,  pe¬ 
culiar,  poteut,  and  wild.  Wheresoe'er  he  led,  so 
you  followed — whatsoe'er  he  willed,  so  you  be¬ 
came.  Such  was  David  Garrick.,  who  died  on  the 

20th  Januray,  1779,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age. - 

Never  was  death  so  universally  lamented. 

wi  Question. — What  English  word  is  that,  from 
which  if  you  take  the  three  last  letters,  the  remain¬ 
der  will  be  the  dread  of  all  mankind  : — from  the 
same  word,  take  the  two  first  letters,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  will  be  what  all  ought  to  love ;  altogether., 
the  greatest  beauty  in  the  known  world.  C. 

Chaiade, 

My  first  is  what  I  sure  enjoy; 

My  second  is  what  men  employ ; 

Without  my  all  a  virtuous  mind 
Few  pleasures  in  this  world  can  find.  C. 
^^nswer  to  Charade — “  In  my  Jirst^ 

Till-Age. 
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THE  PHYSlOGiXOMIST,  No.  3. 

Short  life^  may  be  inferred  from  a  thick 
tongue,  the  appearance  of  grinders  before 
the  age  of  puberty,  thin  straggling  and  un¬ 
even  teeth,  confused  lines  in  the  hand — quick 
but  small  growth,  the  lower  part  of  the  naval 
wider  than  the  brim,  and  a  melancholy  tem¬ 
perament. 

A  good  genius  may  be  expected  from  a  thin 
skin,  middling  stature,  blue  light  eyes,  fair 
complexion,  straight  and  pretty  strong  hair, 
large  hands  and  fingers,  an  affable  aspect, 
the  eyebrows  joined,  moderation  in  mirth, 
an  open  front,  the  temple  a  little  concave, and 
the  liead  shaped  like  a  mallet. 

A  Dunce  may  be  known  by  a  swollen  neck, 
plump  arms,  sides  and  loins ;  a  round  head, 
concave  behind;  a  large  fleshy  forehead, 
pale  eyes,  dead  heavy  look,  small  joints,  snuf¬ 
fling  nostrils,  pricked  ears,  proneness  to 
laughter,  little  hands,  an  ill-proportioned 
head,  either  too  big  or  too  little,  blubber  lips, 
short  fingers  and  thick  legs. 

A  good  Memory  is  commonly  attached  to 
those  persons  who  are  smaller,  yet  better 
formed,  in  the  ajpper  than  the  lower  parts ; 
not  fat  but  fleshy,  of  a  fair  but  delicate  skin, 
with  the  pole  of  the  head  uncovered ;  crook¬ 
ed  nose,  teeth  thick  set,  large  ear  with  plen¬ 
ty  of  cartilage. 

A  good  Imagination  and  thoughtful  Disposi¬ 
tion  is  distinguished  by  a  large  prominent 
forehead,  a  fixed  and  attentive  look,  slow  res¬ 
piration  and  an  inclination  of  the  head. 

Irascibility  is  accompanied  by  an  erect  pos¬ 
ture,  a  clear  skin,  solemn  voice,  open  nos¬ 
trils,  moist  temples,  displaying  superficial 
veins,  thick  neck,  equal  .use  of  both  hands, 
quick  pace,  blood-shot  eyes,  large  unequal 
ill-ranged  teeth,  and  choleric  complexion. 

An  Amorous  Disposition  may  be  known  by  a 
fair  slender  face,  a  redundancy  of  hair,  rough: 
temples,  broad  forehead,  gracious  look,  moist 
shining  eyes,  wide  nostrils,  narrow  should¬ 
ers,  Hairy  hands  and  arms,  well-shaped  and 
sinewy. 

Guie/y  attends  a  serene  open  forehead,  ro¬ 
sy  iigreeable  countenance,  a  sweet  musical 
tone  of  voice,  an  agile  body  and  soft  flesh. 

Envy  appepi^  with  a  wrinkled  forehead, 
frowming,  dejected  and  squinting  look,  a  pale 
•melancholy  aspect,  a  dry  rough  skin  and  hard 
bones. 

Gentleness  or  Complacency  may  be  distin¬ 
guished  b}'  a  soft  and  moist  palm,  frequency 
of  shutting  the  eyes,  soft  movement, 'slovvl 
«peerh,  soft,  straight  and  red  hair.  | 
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CONSCIENCE. 

This  moral  centinal  in  the  human  bosom,  If  her 
warnings  are  disregarded,  at  last  slumbers  in  quiet¬ 
ness  over  her  guilty  charge,  undisturbed  by  crimes 
whose  cry  reaches  heaven.  But  there  are  times 
when  she  awakes,  not  as  the  gentle  guide  aud  pre¬ 
ceptress  of  life,  but  to  wring  the  heart  where  she 
has  been  stifled.  A  vicious  character  is  not  the 
crea4ure  of  a  day,  but  the.  effect  of  a  frequent  vio¬ 
lation  of  conscience  and  duty  through  a  length  of 
time.  The  progress  of  guilt  is  like  that  of  certain 
diseases,  whose  first  symptoms  give  no  alarm,  and” 
are  therefore  treated  with  neglect,  but  through  that 
very  respact,  they  silently  fix  upon  some  of  the 
nobler  parts,  and  prey,  unseen  and  unobserved, 
upon  the  organs  of  life  ;  and  the  man  finds  himself 
dying,  Iwfore  he  apprehended  danger*.  If  life  be  a 
race,  the  smallest  deviation  in  the  commencement, 
will  carry  us  wide  from  the  goal. 

WOMEN 

Are  certainly  not  at  all  inferior  to  men  in  resolution, 
and  perhaps  much  less  in  courage  than  is  commonly 
imagined.  The  reason  they  appear  so  is,  because 
women  afiect  to  be  more  afraid  than  they  really  are, 
and  men  pretend  to  be  less. 

THE  WORLD. 

Were  all  men  honest,  the  world  would  go  on 
much  more  happily  than  it  does  at  present  ; — but 
were  all  men  wise,  it  would  not  go  on  at  all  ; — sa 
greatly  preferable  is  honesty  to  understanding. 

HUMAN  NATURE. 

Painters  of  human  nature,  like  those  of  bumaik 
faces,  are  of  two  sorts  :-~tbe  one  gives  us  beautiful 
pictures,  but  without  the  least  resemblance  of  those 
who  sit  for  them*~the  others  draw  strong  likenesses, 
but,  for  the  most  part,  something  uglier  than  the 
originals. 

MANKIND. 

There  U  undoubtedly  a  great  diflerence  in  the 
I  wisdofn  and  honesty  of  particular  men,  but  very  lit- 
I  tie  in  those  of  large  numbeis  in  the  same  situation 
and  circumstances:  as  individual  grains  of  com 
,  may  differ  much  in  size  and  weight,  but  two  bush- 
I  els  taken  out  of  the  same  heap  will  certainly  be 
nearly  similar. 

CURE  FOR  LOVE. 

A  certain  nobleman  who  used  to  dangle  after  Miss 
Younge,  being  in  her  company  one  night,  standing 
with  his  arms  folded,  in  the  posture  of  a  despond¬ 
ing  lover,  asked  her,  with  a  sigh,  what  was  a  cure 
for  love  ?  Your  lordship,  s!»e  aaiwered,  is  the 
best  cure  in  the  world. 
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'  SELECTED. 

FAIREST,  SWEETEST,  DEAREST. 


A  sorro^  BT  MRS.  OPIE. 

Say,  by  "what  name  can  I  impait, 

My  sense,  deal  giil,  of  what  thou  att  f 
Nay,  thoug^h  to  frown  thou  darest, 
ni  say  thou  art  of  girls  Iht  pride  ; 

'Aud,  though  that  modest  lip  may  chide, 
Mary,  I*JI  call  thee — Fairest  S 


ERVIAD. 


BOSTON,  JULY  13,  1822. 

The  Amphitheatre  in  the  Washington  Gar¬ 
dens  will  be'openecl  under  the  name  of  the  Crxv 
Tukitre,  on  Monday  next.  Apparently,  an  exer¬ 
tion  has  been  made  by  the  Manager  to  collect  an 
attractive  corps  for  the  Summer  months.  •  The  per- 
brmers  engaged,  in  addition  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duff, 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Durawg  and  Mr.  SisrcLAia 
from  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Nichols  the  singer,  from 
Baltimore,  Mr.  W’oodhull,  Mr.  Reed,  Mrs.  Bar¬ 
rett  and  the  Misses  DraaBros  from  the  New*York 
Theatre  ;  Miss  Johnson  from  New- York  is  also  en¬ 
gaged,  and  other  favourites  arc  expected. 
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Yet  no-r-that  word  can  but  express 

The  soft  and  winning  loveliness  ’ 

In  which  the  sight  tliou  meeleat ; 

But  not  thy  heart,  thy  temper  too, 

So  good,  so  sweet — .\h  !  that  will  do  ! 

Mary  !  I’ll  call  thee — SmetestJ  . 

But  fairest,  sweetest,  vain  would  be 
To  speak  the  love  I  feel  for  thee  ; 

Why  smiPst  thou  as  thmr  hearest  ? 

Because,”  she  ctied,‘  one  little  name 
Is  all  f  wish  from  thee  to  claim — 

That  little  name  is — Dearest ” 

From  the  Baltimore  American. 

WOMAN. 

To  ease  the  pang  of  troubled  brenst. 

By  friendship’s  soothing  voice. 

To  lull  each  angry  care  to  rest. 

And  bid  the  heart  rejoice. 

To  chase  the  gloom  of  life  away 

And  ali  its  cares  beguile, 

Is  thy  sweet  task,  and  we  obey 

If  lovely  WoMAK  smile. 

When  cold  misfortune’s  withering  hand 

Has  robb’d  us  of  our  wealth, 

Or  pale  disease,  with  frightful  band, 

Has  robb’d  us  of  our  health  ; 

Those  friends  whom  once,  in  fortnnc’i  hour, 

We  fondly  thought  sincere  ; 

Will  vanish  like  a  morning  flower — 

But  thou  wilt  stay  to  cheer. 

% 

And  when  at  last  on  bed  of  death, 

Wc  lay  our  aching  head, 

Tbou’lt  come  to  catch  the  parting  breath, 
Though  all  the  rest  have  fled. 

And  when  the  last  sad  duty’s  o’er. 

And  thou  no  more  can’st  cheer, 

Thou’It  find  upon  our  grave  a  flower, 

To  water  with  a  tear,  '  E. 


Theatrical. — The  new  national  drama  of  the  Bat¬ 
tle  of  Lexington  was  last  night  received  with  a 
gicat  applause.  It  is, a  piece  interspersed  with  a 
great  deal  of  comic  humor,  and  the  serious  charac¬ 
ters  are  drawn  with  much  skill — the  plot  is  beauti¬ 
ful  and  affecting — and  we’  have  scarcely  seen  the 
actors  exert  themselves  more  and  to  greater  effect 
than  in  its  performance.  .41  the  falling  of  the  cur¬ 
tain  the  call  for  the  author  was  loud  and  reit-  . 
erated.  It  will  be  repeated  to-morrow  evening  for  | 
the  last  performance  of  the  company  this  season.  ’ 

-  Y.Amer.  I 

GEORGE  B.  ENGLISH  | 

W  ‘.o  brought  himself  into  notice  ir.  IhU  country,  by  I 
a  violent  attack  upon  the  Christian  Religion,  and 
afterwards  emigrated  to  Turkey,  where  he  em¬ 
braced  Mahomedauism,  and  was  appointed  an 
officer  in  the  Turkish  army.  It  has  been  lately 
mentioned  tb’it  since  he  has  turued  Turk,”  he 
has  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  a  learned  Jew¬ 
ish  teacher  converted  to  Ciiristianity,  the  former 
opposing,  and  t!jc  latter  defending  the  Christian 
j  System  !  By  the  last  accounts,  English  was  about 
returning  to  this  country. 

Ancient  Manuscript . — The  FenJaleuch^ihe  five 
books  of  Moies)  in  the  Hebrew  language,  written 
oil  goat  skins,  19  inches  wide  and  upwards  of  forty 
feet  long,  fixed  on  rollers,  and  said  to  be  one  thou¬ 
sand  years  old^  was  lately  advertised  to  be  sold  at 
public  auction,  in  tbe  city  of  Bhiladtlphia. 

THE  WAVERLY  NOVELS. 

A  work  has  recently  been  published  in  this  city, 
from  the  London  edition  entitled  “  Lctlerc  to  Rich¬ 
ard  Ilebery  containing  critical  Remarks  on  tbe 
Scries  of  Novels  beginning  with  Waverley,and  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  ascertain  their  Author.”  The  letters  con- 
Isist  of  a  critical  examination  and  comparison  of  the 
[acknowledged  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, and  of  the 
I  Novels  in  question,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  by  a 
[course  of  circumstantial  evidence  founded  entirely 
upon  the  character  of  the  respective  works,  th** 
identity  of  their  author.  It  is  not  so  much  the  ul¬ 
timate  design  of  the  work,  viz.  the  solution  of  the 
problem  relative  to  tbe  author  ship  of  the  novels, 
as  the  manner  in  which  it  is  executed,  by  an  inge¬ 
nious  and  judicious  course  of  criticism,  upon  the 
most  striking  and  characteristic  passages  of  the 
several  works,  that  will  recommend  it  .to  notice, 
and  give  it  its  principal  interest.  Dai.  Adv. 


On  the  death  of  Pope. 

.4risc,  ye  glimmering  stars  of  wit — 
For,  lo !  the  sun  of  verse  is  set  f 
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